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WE print in this issue another communication from the 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life relative to a criticism 
of his company recently made by us. In this connection 
we wish to disclaim ‘any intention, when we made our 
comments, of treating the company unfairly, or making 
any criticism that was not warranted by its own official 
statement. When we received its statement, we saw that 
there had been a falling off in surplus, that its new business 
was not as much as it had been in previous years, and that 
the ratio of expenses was high. We did not attempt to 
institute comparisons with other companies, and was only 
led todo so on receiving the first letter from President 
Moore, which we published. The principal thing that 
struck us as singular was the fact that in so good a year as 
1883 was for life insurance, the Pacific Mutual should 
have issued a less number of policies than it issued in 
either of the three preceding years. It givesus pleasure 
to print the explanations furnished us by the president, 
and trust they will be found satisfactory tothose who have 
adirect personal interest in the welfare of the company. 


IN another column we publish a tabulation showing the 
statistics of life insurance for a quarter of acentury. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years the life companies doing 
business in New York State have paid altogether to policy- 
holders $928,467,862, a sum nearly twice as much as their 
present immense assets, which amount to $471,805,920 
An idea of the inexhaustive resources of the twenty-nine 
life companies now reporting to the York York depart 
ment, and which possess the above assets, is not readily 
comprehended by the mind. Think that these assets are 
equal to the paid capital stock of all the national banks in 
the United States, the financial dependence of a nation; 
that they exceed in amount the entire reported circulation 
of these banks by more than a hundred million dollars, 
and the grandeur of the power and stability of life insur- 
ance will be better appreciated. While the total income 
of the life companies in the past quarter of a century ex- 
ceeded seventeen hundred million dollars, the payments 
for taxes, commissions and all other expenses, except 


policyholders’ claims and stockholders’ interest, was but’ 


two hundred and sixty-five million dollars. For every 





dollar paid to stockholders during this period one hundred 
and thirty-three dollars were disbursed to policyholders. 
To indicate the generosity of the management of these 
companies toward their policyholders, it is but sufficient to . 
show that last year while the premium receipts aggregated 
$67,322,119, being the total income from policyholders, 
the aggregate payments to these policyholders in the same 
time were $56,149,627; and it is necessary but to look up 
the figures to ascertain that the experience of policy- 
holders in 1883 was but a repetition of their experience in 
other years. The total amount of insurance issued by the 
life companies in the past quarter of a century exceeds 
somewhat the enormous sum of seven billion dollars, and 
would liquidate four times the national debt of this country. 
The twenty-nine life companies making this showing and a 
few other regular companies not operating in New York are 
the only organizations furnishing pure life insurance and 
whose stability can be depended on. Different from the co- 
operative organizations that spring into existence, live the 
life of a butterfly and die in a few years, half of the life 
companies now living were in existence a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and every one of them have become thoroughly 
established by the wisdom of experience accumulated 
in years of active business. ’ 


OUR correspondent “Rambler” “talks right out in 
meeting” regarding some practices that are prevalent in 
the West among fire underwriters. High commissions he 
evidently regards as one of the greatest evils, and every 
one will agree with him that thirty per cent is more than 
agents are entitled to or than companies can long afford to 
pay. Agents are not to blame for getting all they can 
legitimately, but the practice of one company bribing the 
agent of another to transfer his business can scarcely be 
commended as honorable or legitimate. The competition 
for cyclone and tornado business has tended to bring down 
rates about one half, so that there is little money in it for 
any of the companies engaged in it. It is a precarious 
business at best, the experiences of the past serving as but 
poor guides for the future. It seems necessary for resi- 
dents of those districts that suffer most from wind storms 
to be indemnified against loss, but on what basis a com- 
pany can afford to furnish is a problem yet to be solved. 
Possibly the companies will be wiser after a few years have 
elapsed and the annual cyclones have taught them how 
easily they can consume insurance capital. 


THE loss by fire last week of the cotton mill at Fall 
River, known as Sagamore No. 1, furnishes another illus- 
tration of the folly of relying upon private fire extinguish- 
ing apparatus for putting out a fire in the building in 
which they are located. When first discovered the fire 
was just getting under headway, but when an attempt was 
made to use the fire apparatus it was found it would not 
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work, and by the time the city engines arrived the flames 
had attained such headway that the building could not be 
saved. Indeed, it was rare good fortune that adjacent 
buildings were not destroyed. If private fire apparatus is 
to be used, it should be placed outside of the buildings to 
be protected, in such manner that it is not liable to be cut 
off by flames, and above all it should be kept in working 
order. Whether it is in good condition or not can only be 
determined by daily inspection and frequent tests. The 
loss by the burning of this mill was $500,000, which falls 
entirely upon the mutual companies. Had the owners of 
the property contributed to the support of the regular fire 
department of the city the amount expended for private 
fire apparatus that proved worthless when wanted, the 
mill would, no doubt, have received better protection. 


BoTH the Assembly and Senate of New York recently 
passed a bill regulating the defense of suicide by life in- 
surance companies. A proviso allowed for the companies 
to put ina plea of suicide against payment within the short 
period of two years after a person took insurance. The 
effect of the bill, permitting even sucha provision, must be 
highly favorable to the assured, for the argument most 
always obtains with juries, in insurance litigations certainly, 
that all who commit suicide are insane. And, notwith- 
standing anything contained in the policy to the contrary, 
the result of the law would be that all policyholders suicid- 
ing two years after taking out insurance, would be apt to 
have their policies paid in full. A man insuring himself 
heavily for the purpose of defrauding the life companies 
could then have twenty-four full months in which to mature 
his plans, make his will and argue himself into insanity. But 
since the passage of the above bill, two reverend gentlemen 
in the Assembly, “ representatives of the people,”’ becom- 
ing exercised over the fact that the hill allowed the com- 
panies to put in a plea of suicide against payment within 
two years after a person was insured, have succeeded in hav- 
ing the measure reconsidered, and the Assembly repassed 
it during the past week with this provision stricken out. 
These two reverend legislators could not conceive the 
willingness of “the people” to permit corporations to be 
in a position where they could successfully resist and 
defeat deliberate plans to defraud them, even within the 
short term of two years after the issue of the policy. We 
trust, if the Senate sees fit to concur with the Assembly in 
the amendment, that the Governor will bring his veto pre- 
rogative to bear against a measure which is nothing better 
than a direct invitation to suicide. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Emilie Moular vs. the American Life Insur- 
ance Company is well calculated to destroy public confi- 
dence in the integrity of written contracts. The plaintiff 
in this case made application for insurance upon his life, 








and, as is customary, was required to answer certain ques. 
tions regarding his antecedents, as to whether he had ever 
had certain diseases, etc. Upon the answers to these 
questions depended the response the company would make 
to his application for insurance; if he had ever had 
or was liable to have certain diseases of a hereditary 
nature, and that are universally recognized as tendin 
to shorten life, the company would naturally decline to 
enter into a contract that should bind them to pay a large 
sum of money in the event of his death. He replied to 
the questions that he had never had the diseases named, 
and this declaration was duly signed and made a part of 
the contract. Relying upon the truthfulness of these an. 
swers, the company issued its policy insuring his life, It 
subsequently transpired that the applicant had in his 
youth suffered from the diseases named, but was not aware 
of it at the time of making his application. The court 
held that this was not such a misstatement of facts as 
would void the policy, and gave judgment against the 
company. This appears to us to be a most mistaken view 
of the case. The company was, most unquestionably, 
misled by the statements of the applicant, and issued its 
policy in consequence of a misapprehension of the facts; 
so far as the company was affected, it was wholly imma. 
terial whether the misrepresentations were made through 
ignorance or with a malicious intent to deceive; the de. 
ception was the same, and it was wronged to the same 
extent that it would have been had the statements been 
made with a vicious motive. If the applicant was deceived 
as to his true condition, that gave him no right to perpe- 
trate an injury upon others. Absolute truth is an essential 
feature of all contracts of this nature, and if the courts are 
going to recognize falsehood instead of truth, the life in. 
surance companies will be placed at a serious disadvantage. 
It is a maxim of law that fraud vitiates any contract into 
which it enters; a willful misstatement, while not punish. 
able asa fraud, is sometimes capable of working quite as 
great injury and injustice. 


THE bill to regulate the height of dwellings in cities of 
this State bids fair to become a law. It limits them to 
seventy-five feet when erected on streets sixty feet wide 
or less, and to eighty feet in the wider streets. Such a 
law, properly enforced, will give the occupants of upper 
floors a little better chance for their lives in case of fire 
occurring within the building, as they would be within the 
reach of the fire department. But more lives are lost an- 
nually in the four to six-story buildings than in the taller 
ones, owing to the lack of proper means of escape, and it 
makes little difference to a person whether he is five or 
ten stories from the ground when a fire occurs if he has to 
jump to escape the flames. If the limitation of the height 
of buildings is intended as a life protecting measure it will 
amount to little, but it will enable the fire apparatus to 
work to better advantage in extinguishing fires For the 
protection of life in dwellings of whatever height, there 
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should be permanent fire escapes sufficient in number, and 
readily accessible, to provide for the safety of all occupants. 
Their chances are precarious if they have to depend en- 
tirely on outside help. The fire in the St. George flat 
showed that the seventh story was above the reach of the 
jadders ordinarily used by the fire department, and the life- 
saving scaling ladders were brought into requisition. 
When these have to be used, a story or two makes little 
difference. Propertyowners generally have great objec- 
jections to providing outside fire escapes, because of their 
unsightliness, and nothing but a most exacting law rigidly 
enforced will induce them to provide adequately for the 
safety of their tenants. This applies with as much truth 
to the owners of the four-story tenement houses as to the 
proprietors of ten-story flats. Better fire escapes and more 
water under high pressure will do more for the protection 
of lifeand property in dwellings than any limitation of 
their height. 





THE statement is frequently heard coming from repre- 
sentatives of life insurance companies that the assessment 
concerns do not injure their business, but rather tend to 
educate the people to a better appreciation of genuine life 
insurance. Possibly there is something in this, but we in- 
cline to the opinion that a majority of persons who have 
been once deceived and swindled by a company doing busi- 
ness under the guise of life insurance, will be apt to de- 
nounce life insurance in general and not stop to discrimi- 
nate between the true and the false. Comparatively few 
persons are sufficiently familiar with the subject to decide 
intelligently as to what they want in this line; they feel 
that they ought to make some provision for their families, 
and trust to the solicitor for satisfactory explanations. 
The assessment concerns are well represented throughout 
the country by glib-tongued agents, and as they are paid 
according to the number of victims they secure, they are 
most energetic and persistent in their endeavors to capture 
them. That they are successful to a considerable extent 
is shown by the number of such societies that are in exist- 
ence andthe number of members they have. Individuals 
join them because they offer insurance cheap, not knowing 
that the genuine article cannot be furnished at the prices 
charged. But when a man has paid his money for one of 
their certificates, he is inclined to think that such alleged 
insurance is “ good enough for a time,” and he refuses to 
listen to the solicitors of the legitimate companies. We 
do not doubt that thousands of persons have been pre- 
vented from insuring their lives because they had been in- 
duced to put their money in these bastard concerns, and 
had either been swindled by their failures or did not re- 
alize that they were being swindled by their living. In 
the letter which we print from the president of the Pacific 
Mutual, he freely admits that the success of the assess- 
ment companies on the Pacific Coast is one of the reasons 
why the regular companies have not been more prosper- 
ous there. It would be better for life insurance if man- 





agers of other companies would admit the fact that the co- 
operatives are injurious to their business, and take meas- 
ures to have the laws enforced as rigidly against this kind of 
swindling as they are against pocket picking and lotteries. 
While the assessment concerns are dying off at a rapid 
rate, there are still enough left to work great wrong to 
the public and injury to life insurance, and some measure 
should be adopted that will lead to their suppression. 





THE REINSURANCE RESERVE. 


HE question as to the sufficiency of the reinsurance 
T reserve which the law requires fire insurance com- 
panies to maintain, is one that has given rise to much dis- 
cussion at different times. In New York and many other 
States the law requires that fifty per cent of the premium 
shall be placed to the credit of the reinsurance fund. Some 
writers have contended that this is excessive, and others 
have claimed that it is insufficient to provide for the losses. 
Recently the subject has received some attention in the 
columns of The Journal of Commerce, a daily paper whose 
circulation is confined almost exclusively to the commer- 
cial classes and is seldom seen by underwriters. Because 
of this we transfer to our columns the correspondence as 
it hasappeared td date. The original letter that started 
the discussion virtually discredited the integrity of the fire 
insurance companies, American and foreign equally. To 
this letter the editor appended some remarks that were 
calculated to enhance the alarm that his correspondent 
might arouse in commercial circles, and hence it would 
seem proper that the subject should receive consideration 
from aninsurance standpoint. Tothis end we invite careful 
perusal of the correspondence, and will be glad to print 
whatever underwriters may have to say on either side of 
the question. It will be noticed-that the editor in his “re- 
plies” to his several correspondents rather ungracefully 
retires from his first position—that the reserve was inade- 
quate—and falls back upon the simple assertion that “com- 
petition to secure business has reduced the rate charged 
below a paying average.” This isa trueism which no one 
will venture todeny; but so long as an adequate reserve is 
maintained, what does the public care whether the busi- 
ness pays the companies or not? Public interests demand 
that a proper and even a liberal reserve should be main- 
tained by the companies for the protection of the risks 
they assume, but it is unjust to them to require that they 
should set aside and tie up a greater proportion of their 
assets than experience shows is sufficient to provide in- 
demnity for its risks. 

The correspondence commences with a letter from 
“A Policyholder,” who asserts that the heavy losses of 
1883 induced him to look into the subject of insurance re. 
serves, and he was startled to find that the English com- 
panies alone had met with losses exceeding their reserve 
by forty-six per cent. The editor appends the statement 
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that the losses of 1882 exceeded the reserve twenty-nine 
per cent, and places the account for 1883 as follows: 


Unearned premium reserves January I, 1883.........++-- $13,635,833 
LOS8CS PGId 19 1853.00 isc sciecerens cocccvessevsees 16,298,981 
Excess of losses Over reServeS......cecceccccscccrsccces $2,662,981 


Here the assumption is made that all the losses of 1883 
.had to be paid out of the reserve on hand at the beginning 
of the year, whereas that fund was only chargeable with the 
loss incurred in that year on the risks assumed in previous 
years, and not with losses on business secured in 1883. 
This error is pointed out by “ Insurer” in a subsequent 
issue, and the editor then reluctantly admits that the losses 
on the 1883 business are not chargeable to the reserve 
accumulated previous to that year. He follows with 
tables showing the losses and reserves of the foreign and 
American companies doing business in New York State 
for a series of five years, whereby he shows that the 
losses in that time were $60,201,259, while the reserves ag- 
gregated $50,593,914. This, of course, amounts to nothing, 
being simply cumulative, and the tables might be carried 
on indefinitely. The simple question is, “ Isthe reserve of 
any one year sufficient to cover the risks on the business 
assumed during that year?” Some of the companies 
claim that the reserve required to be maintained operates 
asa bar tothe growth of the smaller companies; the more 
they have at risk the greater the reserve fund they are 
compelled to maintain, and, on term business especially, 
this is exceedingly burdensome, gradually absorbing their 
surplus. They allege that experience has demonstrated 
that twenty-five per cent of the premium constitutes an 
ample reserve fund to provide for unexpired business. If 
the excess of this sum was left at the disposal of the 
companies, they could increase their business and serve 
the public better. Instances are cited of companies that 
have reinsured other companies and made a handsome 
profit by letting the old business run off; we have been 
shown the figures of five companies that were reinsured, 
and in these the losses on the reinsured business did 
‘not consume but about one-half of the reserve, leaving 
a handsome profit to the reinsuring companies. The 
president of one the smaller companies, referring to 
the subject, said: “The reserve exacted is twenty- 
five per cent too high; I would ask nothing better 
than to take the reserve of my company and run off its 
risks ; it would leave me with a handsome fortune. This 
excessive reserve is an obstacle to the growth of the 
smaller companies, and a number of them are now suffer- 
ing in consequence of it; to maintain their reserve they 
have had to draw on their surplus till that is very nearly 
whittled away. The large companies like it, because they 
can afford to keep it up; but some of those have suffered a 
serious depletion of surplus of late, and it is injuring their 
reputations. They are willing to stand it, however, for 
while it cripples them a little it serves to circumscribe the 
operations of the small companies, and so lessens competi- 
tion. The tendency of excessive reserves is to foster 
monopolies, by throwing the business into the hands of the 
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large companies and limiting the smaller ones to ogg 
fields. Twenty-five per cent of the premium is ample to 
set aside for a reserve fund, but the reserve chould be 
figured on the amount at risk rather than upon the amount 
of premium. This would be better for the public and fo, 
the companies.” The president of a large company sgai¢: 
“We do not care how large the reserve is, provided al] 
companies are required to compute it on the same basis; 
but I know of some that evade the law in this respect and 
do not maintain the legal reserve. Iam free to admit that 
the losses for which the reserve is responsible do not equal, 
at least in our company, the amount reserved. According 
to our experience we could run off our risks and make a 
handsome profit by so doing. Asa matter of fact, it js 
immaterial whether a company has its assets in its reserye 
fund or to the credit of surplus, so long as it has sufficient 
unencumbered assets to enable it to transact its business 
and meet the emergencies growing out of active competi. 
tion. But the public like to see big figures in the surplus 
of a company, and some managers strain the law fearfully 
in order not to encroach upon the fund. The large com. 
panies do. not object to the small, honest, decently be. 
haved companies, but there are a lot of scalawags in the 
business that do all sorts of unbusinesslike and tricky 
things, so that it makes the competition and the expense 
greater than is right or wholesome. If these could be 
closed up, by any means, it would be better for those that 
are doing asquare business. I am satisfied with the lawasit 
is, but admit that it does not cost the full reserve to pay 
the losses chargeable to it.” 

Commenting on a recent decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York, Superinténdent McCall, in his 
annual report, says: 


Under the insurance laws of this State the companies are required to 
keep the unearned premium fund intact; no division can be made of itas 
dividends or otherwise, and in the event of the failure of a company it is 
made a preferred liability. In ascertaining the condition of any company 
when a statement is rendered or investigation made, an amount equal to 
this fund must be shown to be in its possession, and the company failing 
to meet a requirement therefor is prohibited from transacting business. 
With the most respectful deference the Superintendent submits that the 
conclusion reached by the court, reading that the company is, “by the 
lapse of time, soon freed from liability to repay any part thereof to the 
policyholders, except in those occasional instances where a loss occurs,’ 
is anticipating a result contrary to the experience of the business, The 
losses occur much oftener than occasionally, as will be seen by the fol 
lowing table showing the percentage of losses to the unearned premium 
fund of each year for the last five years, a period not attended with lage 
conflagrations : 


























U d Pree | Percentage of 

YEAR. fc oy Losses Paid. | Lowes — 
aa tesa +ése4eu $24,317,587 $24,690,106 101.53 
MES acetone use ae% 26,303,357 25,558,259 97.16 
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With this presentation of the subject from different 
standpoints we leave it for the present, hoping to hear from 
some of the prominent underwriters regarding it. Itis an 
important question, and the free and open discussion of it 
by practical men may lead to beneficial results. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





A PRACTICE has sprung up recently, through claims for allowances 
for improvements in risks, which is productive of considerable injustice 
to the companies. It is well known that on January 15 anew schedule 
of rates took effect in this city. The charges for deficiencies were in- 
creased, and as matters then stood, a large number of rates were in- 
creased. In time improvements were suggested and adopted by which 
the assured became entitled to deductions. Now comes theinjustice. A 
rate on policies issued prior to January 15 might have been, for example, 
$1.10. Since then stairways have been closed and elevators trapped 
so as to entitle the parties to twenty cents return. But on January 15 
there was an advance in the same rate to $1.35, and if a policy issued 
after that date had been presented for deduction the allowances would 
have reduced the rate to only $1.15. But under the practice now in 
vogue the deduction for the improvements on old policies is granted 
and the twenty cents is taken from the $1.10 rate instead of the $1.35. 
Consequently the assured secures insurance by this plan cheaper than 
if he asked for a new policy at the present ratings. Most of the com- 
panies, we are advised, are conceding these deductions, and as they are 
establishing the precedent to their own detriment it is difficult to see 
how they can decline it hereafter. The Tariff Association owes it to 
the companies to take some action to cover such cases. 

x * % 

THE question has arisen, who is responsible for the mistakes of the 
servants and officials of the underwriters. If perchance a published 
rating is incorrect and remains without alteration for a series of weeks, 
t is fair to assume that the companies and the public are justified in 
assuming that the printed rate is the correct rate. If a propertyholder, 
acting upon that presumption, expends a considerable sum of money 
in an improvement to his risk and subsequently learns that this expen- 
diture brings him no benefit because his official rating remains un- 
changed on account of the old rate having been a blunder, who is _ re- 
sponsible ? 

* oa + ¥ 

THE epidemic in cotton mill fires last week was a scorching experi- 
ence for the New England mutuals. Three mills burned in two days, 
each represented as one of the best of the kind in the country, with the 
$90,000 in one mutual and $50,000 in each of several other mutuals, is 
quite suggestive of the possibilities of mutual insurance. Doubtless 
the stock companies would have been glad to write all these risks be- 
fore they burned, but now they are delighted to think they did not 
have the chance. 

a x % % 

IT is reported that several New York mercantile houses are in 
Possession of policies on their stocks in the Alliance Fire of London, 
received through London brokers. This is indeed a new departure. 

“ a % x 

THE Citizens of St. Louis is reported to have decided upon re-estab- 
lishing its agency in this city. The Home Mutual of San Francisco 
has already filed application for admission to New York and nomi- 
nated T. Y. Brown as its State agent. The Western of Pittsburgh 
has been required to amend its papers by the department before admis- 
Sion. Frame & Hare are named as agents. The Manufacturers and 
Merchants of Pittsburgh has also sent its papers to Albany for ap- 
Proval, The names of two New Orleans companies and of one new 





Baltimore company are also mentioned as among the companies 
likely to make an agency here at an early day. The German of 
Baltimore is among the expected arrivals. 

x x * * 

IN Boston every fire insurance broker is required to procure a license 
from the State Insurance Department (which costs ten dollars) before 
being entitled to one from the Tariff Association. It is a criminal of- 
fense to solicit for or place risks in fire insurance companies unless duly 
licensed by the State department. How would this plan work in this 
city? There is another Boston notion which might be profitably intro- 
duced into this city. Itis a proviso that the privilege of doing business 
with the companies be revoked unless all premiums due the companies 
are paid, whether collected or uncollected, by the 15th inst. This 
would be a hard thing in this city, but we know of no penalty too 
severe for the slow-paying brokers, who are always troublesome to the 


companies. 
* * * 


THE Brooklyn branch of the Commercial Union starts to-day, and 
is said to be a forerunner of several other branches in the city across 
the big bridge. 

* * * * 

THE latest acquisition to the brokerage business of this city is a son 
of John Roach, the shipbuilder, who has formed a partnership and 
opened an office in Pine street. If he is half as smart as his father he 
will make a success of the business. 

x x * * 

THE inside history of the experience of the Mutual Life Company 
with mechanics in the construction of their new buildirfg is said to ex- 
cel in interest any romance ever written in respect to trade union diffi- 
culties. What strikes the average mind as unaccountable is that while 
laboring men will go without work and starve themselves and their 
families rather than yield a single demand, the capitalists, who coul 
well afford to wait until unreasonable demands are withdrawn, rarely 
exist while their pockets suffer. Probably it would not read well in 
the newspapers for the Mutual Life to engage in a controversy with 
laboring men, but we are told that the petty troubles and annoyances 
and greater demands upon the forbearance and patience of the sub- 
contractors would make an interesting story. The officers of the 
company have had their good nature sorely tried since the big build- 
ing began. The company will occupy its new offices this week. 


THE new Produce Exchange is offered (and is presumably insured) 
for $100,000 at the rate of twenty-five cents for five years. It is a 
splendid building, and doubtless has many fireproof qualities, which, 
like many qualities of the same kind in other buildings, when tried will 
be found wanting. Several of the “low-priced ” companies (referring 
to their habit of taking buildings at low rates) declined the risk unless 
a coinsurance clause was inserted. 

% x x * 

THE State Board, it is officially announced, have secured the adop- 
tion of the same rates on steamboats by the Rondout and Kingston 
local boards as are in force in this city, which settles a vexed question. 

x x * * 

THE Eagle of New York, after severalSyears’ resistance to Chicago 

blandishments, has at length succumbed and appointed an agent in that 


city. 
y x * | x x 


THE companies and agents who have removed to the new Mutual 
Life building are having a close fit of it in getting ready for their cus- 
tomers to-day. The removals of the season indicate a down-town ten- 


dency. 
x x ¥ 


THE arrival of Mr. Engelbach of the “ National” of Ireland has 
given rise to fresh rumors concerning that company and an American 
agency, all of which we are advised are groundless. 

x % 


Two of the members of the fire patrol committee are booked for 
Europe this month; pleasure trips, doubtless. 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 
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IMPREGNATION (FIRE-PROOFING) OF WOOD AND 
SCENERY IN THEATRES. 
(Continued.) 

Excellent results are obtained by the use of sulphate of ammonia. 
This material also possesses the advantage of being very cheap, as the 
lowest grades, containing impurities, may be utilized. A mere soaking 
of the wood in the soiution will, for ordinary purposes, answer, but to ob- 
tain excellent results on a large scale I would suggest that the solution be 
forced into the pores under pressure, similar tothe process now employed 
for creozoting wood on a large scale. Wood thus impregnated withstands 
fire excellently, as I had an opportunity of testing by numerous experi- 
ments ; and as was lately verified on a large scale by a fire at Banglis 
Delaware River Chemical Works at Philadelphia, at which an entire build- 
ing was destroyed, except an adjoining ammonia sulphate bin, which 
clearly showed where the flames had struck the fire, producing a charring 
of the wocd touched, but the flames were not transmitted by the impreg- 
nated wood, andthe untouched parts remained intact. The intense heat 
of a large Bunsen burner will produce but a charring of the parts touched 
by the gas flame without producing further combustion. Wood thus im- 
pregnated should be employed for the construction of all hazardous parts 
of manufactories, as the casings of belt and bucket elevators in bone, can, 
flour, charcoal and other mills, I have no doubt that a company for the 
impregnation of wood on a large scale, which could cheaply supply the 
trade with impregnated material, would be a paying investment. 

One of the first substances employed for the impregnation of scenery 
was alum. It has been tried in Paris as early as 1858, but gave no good 
results. Canvas after impregnation with alum does not retard combus- 
tion much, but after being worn for some time is no better than when in 
the ordinary condition. 

Patera—in a little book on impregnation published some years ago— 
advises two methods. The first isa solution of ammonia sulphate and 
gypsum. The second consists of fifteen parts borax, eleven and one-quarter 
parts magnesium sulphate and 100 of water. These give very good results, 
allowing the canvas to be easily charred, but preventing the transmission 
of flames. We have exposed casing thus impregnated to all sorts of mal- 
treatment, having pounded it, rolled it, etc., and have always found that 
it was as effective after such treatment as before. It seems that it is 
nearly impossible to shake the fine particles, deposited by this process, 
out of the fibres ; but it may be readily washed out with water. 

Nicoll advised a solution consisting of six parts of alum, two parts 
borax and one part dextrine dissolved in soap water. This process gave 
—to the writer—very poor results; newly impregnated canvas seems to 
be no better than that unimpregnated. Indeed, it seems as if flames, 
when once started, lick along it with greater avidity than canvas unim- 
pregnated. The writer ascribes the failure to the addition of dextrine in 
the solution. We believe that any addition of organic compounds (ex- 
cept when these are employed to give inorganic precipitates—that is, 
adding combustible material) must give poor results. 

Siebdrath employed a solution of five parts of alum, five parts of am- 
monia phosphate and 100 parts water. Canvas freshly impregnated by 
this method gives good results, but Joses much of its protective power 
after being roughly handled. This method would be very expensive on 
account of the ammonium phosphate used. It has also the objection of 
keeping textile fabrics impregnated with it in a damp condition, as the 
ammonium phosphate, which js strongly hygroscopic, attracts the moisture 
ot the atmosphere. 

Martin’s solution consists of eight parts ammonium sulphate, two and 
one-half parts of sodium carbonate, three parts boracic acid, two parts of 
borax, two parts of starch and 100 parts of water—a rather complicated 
mixture, which gives very good results. A piece of canvas impregnated 
by this method will, after being ill-used, be as effective as before. We 
thinl. the starch could be omitted to advantage. 

Recently one of our leading German chemical journals advises the use 
of a solution of magnesium chloride. This is one of the many cases in 
which substances are advised without having tried or thought of their 
chemical or physical properties. Magnesium chloride is one of the most 
hygroscopic substances we possess. A piece of canvas impregnated by 
it will, therefore, become the centre of attraction of the water in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and will always be in a semi-wet condition. We 
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have canvas, impregnated by magnesium chloride three months ago 
which to-day is still very damp, and will probably ever remain g0, To 
paint on canvas thus impregnated would be impossible, as the Colors 
would never dry. Sodium sulphate, which has been advised, gives no 
protection whatever. 

Chloride of zinc has been used with great success for impregnating 
canvas ; but the same objection (the copious vapors evolved when heated) 
hold good here as well as in the case of wood. Another objection js. 
that it shares in common with many other chorides—that it is hygroscopic, 
and canvas impregnated with it never thoroughly dries, | 

Abel tried to make textile fabrics incombustible by using silicate of 
lead, obtained by precipitation as follows: After saturating the canyas 
with lead acetate he exposed it for twelve hours to the action of the 
atmosphere, then dipped it into a solution of water glass, washed it, ang 
allowed it to dry. This process gave but fair results. 

Rolontham and Gratton used borax mixed with glue ordextrine. This 
process was (with us) a failure. | 

Gay-Lussac advised ammonium sulphate, which gave us good results, 

In 1839 Chevalier madea series of experiments for the Bavarian govern. 
ment, and proposed a mixture of ammonium sulphate and burax. Our 
experience with this mixture fully coincided with that given by Messrs, { 
Versmann and Oppenheim some years ago, which was that ammonium ( 
sulphate is more effective when used alone than when mixed with borax, 

Among the various substances which entirely failed to do what their in. I 
ventors claimed for them were: Borax (used alone), potassium carbonate, 
sulphate of iron, calcium sulphate, ammonium chloride and calcium 
carbonate. 

In 1860 a series of experiments were instigated in England for the pur. 
pose of finding a method of making textile fabrics fireproof. The results 
of these experiments were, that Messrs. F. Versmann and A. Oppenheim 
took out patents for a process, which they claimed answered all require. 
ments. The theory of their process was as follows: As is well known, 
cotton and flax burn easily, while wool is more difficultly ignited, and ( 
that the combustion of silk requires a still higher temperature. Wool and I 
silk contain eighteen per cent of nitrogen, while the vegetable fibres con. 
sist merely of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Although animal fibres are 
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destroyed by heat, yet they, on coming in contact with a flame, do not t 
burn; but only char. The spreading of flames is hindered by the 

ammonium carbonate formed by the charring. By the combustion of vege. I 
table fibres to the contrary, hydro-carbons are produced, which are burnt 
up as soon as formed. Their experiments were carried out on a large I 
scale at the factory of Crum & Cochran at Glasgow. The results of their 

experiments proved conclusively that of the salts experimented with 
(by them) there were but four which were recommendable. These were: t 


(1) Ammonium phosphate ; (2) a mixture of ammonium phosphate and 
ammonium chloride ; (3) ammonium sulphate, and (4) sodium tungstate, 
C. JoHN HEXAMER. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 27, 1884. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


The Assembly Re passes the Bill Allowing the Heirs of Insane Suicides to Collect their 
Insurance in Spite of Special Policy Provisions—The Companies not Allowed the 
Plea of Suicide Against Payment Within Two Vears after the Party is Insured— 
Mr. Glover's Safety Fund Insurance Company—The $ ewelers' Safety Fund In 
surance Company—The Fidelity and Casualty's Rivals in the Legislature—The 
Term Policy Valuation Bull. 


a oe =e a 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The bill regulating the use of the defense of suicide by insurance compa 
nies in actions brought against them to enforce payment of policies, quietly 
slipped through the Assembly in the precise form that it passed the Senate. 
No person appeared to pay any particular attention to it at the time, but 
it appears that Dr. Cartwright of Delaware County and Rev. Mr. Olin of 
Binghamton, who sit side by side in the Assembly, slept over the bill and 
dreamed about it all night. They came into the Assembly the next mort- 
ing all worked up, and especially exercised over the faci that the billal- 
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lowed companies to put in a plea of suicide against payment for two years 
after a person was insured. This, asa matter of course, would interfere 
with the plans of a person getting himself insured for large amounts, paying 
six months’ premiums and then going off and killing himself deliberately. 
It might make it difficult to get the money on the policy, it being apparently 
a direct attempt at fraud. Dr. Cartwright pictured to the Assembly how 
aman might be perfectly sane one day, get himself insured, and in twenty- 
four hours be attacked with some disease that would make him insane 
and result in suicide. Such cases which follow from natural causes, he 
held, ought not to be debarred by law. 

Rev. Mr. Olin, who represents Binghamton, where Colonel Dwight 
resided when he was insured, remembering that all the companies which 
had insured Dwight, except the Equitableand Home, resisted the payment 
of the policies, at once imagined that this bill was a hidden scheme to 
help insurance companies evade the payment of policies. He opened out 
against corporations and insisted that this wasa place for the Assembly to 
take astand, Of course ifa company could for two years resist payment 
on the plea of suicide, it would prevent deliberate swindles by men getting 
insured for large sums and then killing themselves purposely, as many 
believe that Mr. Dwight did. Rev. Mr. Olin was very much incensed over 
the idea that a corporation should be allowed to be in a position where it 
could successfully resist and defeat deliberate plans to defraud it. Look- 
ing at the subject from but one standpoint, he insisted that the bill should 
be reconsidered. They succeeded in getting it reconsidered, amended 
the bill to suit themselves, and repassed it. 

As thus changed and repassed the second time, it reads as follows : 

SECTION 1. Suicide of the person whose life shall have been insured shall not be 
adefense to an action upon any pol cy hereafter issued in this State, where the 
person whose life shall have been insured was insane when the act causing the 


- death was committed, anything contained in the policy to the contrary notwith- 


standing. 

The change has to be concurred in by the Senate before it goes to the 
Governor. The principle modification is in striking out of the bill the 
right to use the plea of suicide for two years after the party is insured. 
The argument will be that all who commit suicide are insane. 

The Assembly has passed the bill amending the charter of the Agricul- 
tural Insurance Company at Watertown. 

Mr. Glover has been here to get the bill amending the charter of his 
proposed Safety Fund Insurance Company ; he did not get it started on 
its way back to the Governor, but is confident that he will get it into 
practical form yet. 

Governor Cleveland has signed the bill to incorporate the Jewelers’ 
Safety Fund Insurance Company, to insure the stock of those engaged in 
that line of trade against loss by fire, theft and while being transported. 

The bill requiring the casualty insurance companies which do more 
than one kind of insurance to deposit with the department $50,000 for 
each kind of insurance that it does, has passed the Senate. This indi- 
cates the progress that the Hartford Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company and Lloyds Plate Glass concerns have jointly made in this fight 
upon the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. That company 
is doing a mixed business of insurance and the others are trying to stop 
it. The Senate has voted to help them accomplish it. The bill has not 
yet been considered in the Assembly. 

The bill which has already passed the Assembly for the introduction of 
salt water for the extinguishment of fires, has been ordered to third read- 
ing in the Senate and will, from present indications, be in the hands of 
the Governor in another week. With this system in operation the 
necessity for haste in the completion of the new Croton aqueduct will be 
obviated and time can be taken to build that work in a substantial manner. 

Mr. Homans has been laboring under great difficulties in trying to 
make arguments against the Vedder term policy valuation bill. The 
committee of the Senate held a session after eleven o’clock at night, in a 
room at the Delavan House, to hear Mr. Harper and his associates in 
favor of the bill, and on their appeal reported it. It has since been 
pushed to a third reading. Mr. Homans, whose company is specially 
aimed at in the bill, has since come to Albany to present the objections 
toit. Both visits have been made on notice of some senator. The last 
visit was made on the special request of Senator Vedder, in writing, who 
introduced the bill, which stated the time and place that the committee 
would meet. When the hour arrived not a member of the committee put 
in an appearance and some of the members excused themselves on the 
plea that they had become sick and tired of the bill, and would not attend 





another meeting of the committee where it was to be discussed. After 

waiting one day and finding that the committee which held a midnight 

session to hear Mr. Harper for the bill would not meet to hear what was 

to be said against the measure, Mr. Homans took his departure and will 

trust his chances with the Governor if the legislature should pass the bill 

after performances of that kind. Dgacon. 
ALBANY, April 28. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

We thank you for the publication in the April 10 issue of your paper 
of our communication of March 25th. In the accompanying editorial 
comments, however, there are some statements and criticisms evidently 
made by you under a misapprehension of facts, and which convey a wrong 
impression that we desire to remove. You say that in 1880 we had a sur- 
plus on pclicyholders’ account of $341,048 and in 1883 our surplus was 
but $130,923. The figures are correct, but the cause of the decrease in 
surplus is not that the company is retrograding, but simply that in 1880, 
under an act of the State legislature, the company retired its guarantee 
notes, which constituted what was known as its guarantee fund and 
amounted to $250,000. These notes under the law were entitled to draw 
a commission of five per cent per annum, and conferred no corresponding 
benefit, as they were made by stockholders who, under our State consti- 
tution, are as liable to the creditors of the company without the notes as 
with them. As you will readily see, the notes were an incubus upon 
the company, and it was of decided advantage to policyholders to return 
them to their makers and thus cut off the expense of the five per cent com- 
mission. If you will add to our present surplus of $130,923 the amount 
of the guarantee fund, $250,000, you will find an aggregate of $380,923, 
showing that in the past three years, leaving out the guarantee notes, we 
have made an actual increase in surplus of $38,875, besides which we have 
paid in dividends to policyholders (during the same time) more than 
$61,000. It is true that in 1883 we did not issue as many policies as in 
former years ; but as shown by the report of the Insurance Commissioner, 
there were but three of the nineteen other life insurance companies trans- 
acting business here who issued in California during 1883 as many poli- 
cies as did the Pacific Mutual. There are some fifteen different benefic- 
iary societies existing in California with a total membership of about 
50,000, and besides a large number of co-operative associations, all of 
which has a tendency to, and at present does, seriously interfere with the 
business of the regular companies; the managers of the Pacific Mutual 
feel that while the present state of affairs exist their company is doing 
well, even though it makes but a small annual increase in business and 
surplus. 

As to the question of expense, we submit that it is not fair to at- 
tempt a comparison between a company but fifteen years old, and with 
but $1,250,000 of assets, with others from twenty to forty-four years old 
and with from $16,000,000 to $100,000,000 of assets. The fact remains 
that our expenses are growing less from year to year, and that for 1883 
they were below the average of the forty-four companies reported in 
your Policyholders’ Pocket Index for 1884, and this we think should be 
as satisfactory to others as it is to GeorGE A. Moore, 

President Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of California. 

SAN FRANCIsCo, April 16, 1884. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS SUIT RELATIVE TO THE COM- 
PACT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

THE suit of Metzger vs. Cleaveland & Adams is the all-absorbing topic of 
the day, and the recent decision of Judge Walker is, of course, variously 
commented upon. “ It’s an ill wind,” etc. No matter how the case will ul- 
timately end, both parties to the suit are being well and gratuitously adver- 
tised. The idea has struck your correspondent, however, that it is a pity 
that the real instigators of the suit are not benefitted by this voluminous 
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advertising ; but the plaintiff will certainly, when he gets his $5000, do 
the square thing by the boys. Whatever the effect of the recent decision 
on the legality of the Compact may be, the general opinion is it cannot 
effect the practical workings of it. This opinion is conceded to be law, 
andit says: Railroad pools, tariff of physicians’ fees, lawyers’ fees, etc., 
are just as illegal and as much against public policy as the Compact; and 
yet these pools and tariffs exist and work to the advantage and gain of 
the parties thereto. The next proper step to be taken in this matter is 
the preferring of charges to the Compact manager, against Cleaveland & 
Adams or anybody else who has been violating board rules and rates and 
giving Manager Ashbrook an opportunity of showing the local fraternity 
the force and the power of his office, to.correct evil practices and enforce 
penalties when proscribed. ,‘‘ Hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may,” would be a good motto for all Compact managers to adopt. 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 25, 1884. CLEAR NOTEs, 


HERE AND THERE, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Three years ago tornado insurance was inaugurated by some small 
Western companies, and was looked uponas very risky and very question- 
able business by many prominent underwriters, until they saw with what 
avidity it was snapped up by the public and agents—then they began to 
see millions in it. Nearly all companies have now adopted it in the West, 
and as a consequence rates are steadily sinking. For combined fire, 
lightning and tornado policies for five years on farm property at first four 
per cent was obtained easily. It soon sank in Illinois to three per cent, 
and now all are writing at 244 per cent, except one or two who are stub- 
bornly fighting its decline. The manager of a prominent Western com- 
pany thinking their tornado risks rather thickly planted in some localities 
sought to relieve himself by reinsurance, but was surprised to find that, 
by correspondence and personal visits to various companies, he was un- 
able to find takers at less than full rates. He could much more readily, 
and at less cost, reinsure fire and lightning risks. This is significant, 
inasmuch as it shows a ‘‘ change of heart” during the past year or two 
among tornado-writing companies. The Missouri statistics show during 
1883 twenty-seven per cent of all premiums received for tornado insur- 
ance was paid out for losses, and when we consider that nine-tenths of this 
work consists of tive-year policies and four years yet to run, a slight feel- 
ing as of something lacking is liable to steal over us. Rates are pretty 
“ stiff” in Missuuri, too. Illinois men who are straining so desperately 
for this branch of business might do well to pause and ponder. Tornadoes 
have a peculiar faculty for dodging around and doing great damage with- 
out striking many insured buildings. 

Another thing farm companies are going wild over is the exorbitant 
commissions paid to some agents. Thirty per cent and thirty-five per 
cent is a common figure, and that cash down on notes due in one year 
without interest. It would make some of the old line Eastern companies 
open their eyes in astonishment if some of us specials would tell all we 
know and find out about ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are vain” 
resorted to by many companies for farm business. I know some old 
staunch companies not over one thousand miles from New York that pay 
an average of thirty per cent for farm business in Iilinois, and advance 
on paper one year off without interest. Western companies have the 
teputation of doing a wild business, but some of the old conservatives 
** out-Herod Herod.” An agent fora prominent company, having been con- 
nected with them four vears and having written a fair business, had many 
expirations on his books. He lives in southeast Illinois, known as 
“Egypt,” and is withall one of the best agents in his land. Therefore, 
a rival company cast its hungry eyes upon said agent 2nd longed intensely 
for his $2500 premiums per annum, all the purest of pure farm work. As 
he was already enjoying thirty per cent commission, they cast about in 
their minds how to ensnare him. They found $200 in cash and thirty per 
cent would buy him, so it was paid and the goods delivered. One little 
point had escaped their minds however. His work all lay within a radius 
of ten miles and was all five-year policies, commencing to expire in one 
year. That was what they wanted, those fine expirations! When his old 
employers were advised of his movement they immediately placed all 
those fat expirations in the hands of six stalwart canvassers and sent them 








to his field. The first week they secured $1500 in premiums, while the 
luckless local man looked dolefully on as he saw his fine work melting 
away and realized his position; he fell upon his knees (as it were) and 
begged them with tears in his eyes to ‘‘ take him back to their heart as of 
yore,” forgive and forget, and leave him to ruminate and ponder, and to send 
that $200 back to his tempters. ‘‘ Verily, the way of the transgressor js 
hard.” RAMBLER, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., April 22, 1884. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Vedder Valuation Bill. 


WE have several times alluded to this bill, introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Vedder, and providing that the reserve value on term policies, 
renewable at their expiration without medical re-examination, shall be 
the same as upon continuous life or endowment contracts. This bill js 
advocated by a body of self-styled ‘‘ Mutual Benefit Legislative Asso. 
ciates,” of which E. B. Harper, president of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, is president and G. F. Potter, vice-president of the same 
association, is secretary. The advocates of this bill are, with the excep. 
tion of one John Mulligan, persons officially connected with the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association—namely, E. B. Harper, president ; G. F, 
Potter, vice president; John J. Acker, auditor, and G. R. McChesney, 
agent. Those persons who have appeared in Albany to oppose this bill 
have not succeeded in obtaining a hearing before the Senate committee, 

In a circular, soliciting signatures and petitions in favor of this bill, it 
is asserted by the aforesaid ‘‘ Mutual Benefit Associates” that the guaran. 
teed policy for renewable term insurance is a fraud ; that the provisions 
of law are evaded, and that not one cent of reserve is charged as a liability 
upon the same. All of which statements are untrue. 

The object of this bill is the destruction of the business and insurance 
of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, a company duly organ- 
ized under the general laws of this State. In a communication from the 
former attorney-general, Hon. Leslie W. Russell, to the late Superintend- 
ent of Insurance he states that the renewable term insurance contract of 
the Provident Savings is one which may be lawfully issued under its 
charter ; while the Superintendent has placed a reserve value on each of 
the said policies outstanding, and which is the full amount required by 
law and actuarial science. 

Renewable term insurances have been issued by the Provident Savings 
for many years, and are also issued by companies of other States—notably, 
Etna of Hartford, Michigan Mutual of Detroit and the National Life of 
the United States. The Departments ofall] the States have placed the re- 
serve liability under this form of contract, as the tabular cost of the risk 
for the unexpired fraction of the term paid for in each case—that.is to 
say, the full insurance liability has been charged under these policies in 
precisely the same measure and on precisely the same principles as they 
have been charged against every other form of insurance contract. 

The question of the proper reserve to be placed upon a contract of in- 
surance is not one of law, or of opinion, but of exact mathematical or 
actuarial science. The formulas by which such values are determined 
may be found in all the elementary text books upon life insurance. 


Should this measure become a law, the Superintendent of the Insurance. 


Department will be instructed to make his valuation of renewable term 
policies not only at variance with the principles adopted in such valua- 
tions for many years by him, but at variance also with the insurance de- 
partments of all other States, with the principles of exact science, and 
with the opinions of insurance experts of this country and Europe. It 
would be tantamount to saying that the Superintendent, who now has the 
full legal power to determine according to his own judgment what the 
value of such policies shall be, has not understood his business, and 
would therefore be a direct reflection on him. 

The leading editorial in the last number ot The Seven Links, the official 
organ of the ‘‘ Chosen Friends,” one of the largest fraternal assessment 
societies in the country, repudiates the so-called Vedder bill, rightly 
claiming it to be of no advantage to fraternal benefit societies, and de- 
nounces its advocates as ‘‘ simply grinding their own little axe or lending 
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themselves to pull somebody’s chestnuts out of the fire.” We commend 
the views therein expressed to the officers of assessment companies, both 
fraternal and speculative. 

If the same reserve should be placed upon renewable term insurance as 
is placed upon continuous contracts upon life or endowment plans, what 
shall be said in regard to the safety of the assessment plan of insurance 
as practiced by E. B. Harper and others, which has no reserve 
whatever? 

Mr. Harper and the advocates of this bill invite attention to the fact 
that assessment companies have no reserve, and indirectly suggest the 





passage of a law which would compel them to have such reserve. 
This bill is a specimen of the worst kind or class of discriminating 
legislation. Its object is the destruction of a regularly incorporated life 
insurance company in order to enable the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association to accomplish what it cannot succeed in doing by fair, open 
and manly competition. 

The Senator who has introduced this bill, and the Senators who at his 
request have promised to kiss it through the Senate, will regret deeply the 
false position in which they have been placed by the chief advocates of 
the measure. 





Statistics of Life Insurance for a Quarter of a Century. 
The following tables show the financial condition and amount of business transacted by life insurance companies for a period of twenty-five 


years, from 1859 to 1883, inclusive. 
ing to the New York State Insurance Department: 


These statistics have been compiled for THE INsuRANCE YEAR Book from the official returns of all companies 























































































































eporti 
aid FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
IncoME AND EXPENDITURES. 
Vear Liabilities. Taxes, Com- 
NUMBER | Endin Capital. Assets. Exclusive | Surplus as to Income from missions and | -., Total 
OF COMPANIES. | Dec. 4 . of Capital. Policyholders.| p51) Premium Investments Total Income. |Other Expenses, Disbursements. 
Receipts. and Miscella- , | 
neous Sources. 
14-- ‘ 1859 | $1,575,000 | $20,536,085 | $15,464,936 | $5,071,149 $3,970,125 | $1,260,320 $5,230,445 $763,237 | 2.634.143 
Sd dhan rss srevess 1860 2,121,200 24,115,687 17,159,873 6,955,814 4:770,346 1,227,798 5,998,144 744,801 | 2,908, 9; 
FF. weveccovecsococcece 1861 2,118,000 26,670, 397 18,278,402 391,995 4,913,391 1,379,025 6,292,416 792,100 3,638,482 
18.. 1862 2,310,000 | 30,123,332 | 23,791,459 | 6,331,873 5.742.448 1,698,043 7,440,491 871,867 | 3+759,153 
a | 1863 2,653,500 37,838,190 28,655,154 9,173,036 8,503,969 2,121,017 10,624,986 1,935,011 | 5,764,043 
Wii cataseccecesdesess | 1864 3.134.200 49,027,297 34,718,231 | 14,309,006 13,181,974 2,981,164 16,163,138 2,299,142 | 7,021,649 
Po vccvocccccscceccces | 1865 3,498,200 ee 40,341,499 17,890,624 21,598.317 3,288,703 24,887,020 4,025,619 | 10,595,355 
ee 4,790,600 | 91,587,02! 65,588,523 | 25.998,505 35,825,006 4,550,660 40,375,666 6,770,335 | 17,176, 
Brercccccescocessecee | 1867 5,577,000 | 125,548,951 88,597,422 | 36,951,529 50,385,146 6,096.851 56,481,907 9,480,443 | 26,325,213 
ee 1868 8,387,768 | 175,262,330 | 135,806,958 | 39.455.372 67,835,325 9.546,833 77,382,158 13,789,689 40 959.021 
| | 1869 9,876,364 | 229,097,425 | 180,932,859 | 48,164,566 86,053,155 12,454,164 98,507,319 17,278,478 | 54.471.576 
chan invoseseseunedt 1870 10,519,484 | 269 520,441 | 221,160,702 | 48,359,739 90,298, 2 14,727,882 105,026,148 18,349,431 | 63,876,840 
es | 1871 10,898,359 | 302,558,199 | 254,551,781 | 48,006,418 96,710,877 16,779,685 113,490,562 20,242,707 | 771530,280 
ee 1872 9,667,416 | 335,168,543 | 288,327,107 | 46,841,436 96,602,683 20,703, 34! 117,306,029 18,006,861 78,207,257 
Di uenkesvesieceee sac | «1873 9,313,456 »140,684 | 311,550,928 | 48,589,756 96,000, 22,399,413 118,396,502 17,208,206 | 84,501,446 
AEE | 1874 7,277,000 | 387,281,897 | 828,392,552 | 58,889,345 89,434. 26,297,71 115,732,714 15,986,881 | 81,232,333 
icachsebiesseceoees el 1875 5,740,700 | 403,142,982 | 342,330,953 | 60,812,029 83,788,511 24,856.573 08,645, 14,128,594 | 79,982,466 
38... 08020 | 1876 5,176,500 | 407,406,333 | 346,279,780 | 61,126,553 72,056,698 24,301,885 96,358.583 | 13.174.419 | 76,618,183 
c, eee | 1877 4,866,500 | 396,420,591 334,816,493 | 61,604, 62,933,690 23,228,454 86,162,144 | 13,327,565 | 74:337+324 
EY eee 1878 41950,500 | 404,079,145 ; 339,585,627 | 64,493,518 57,236 335 23,226,604 80,462,999 | 10,992,051 72,128,070 
eee 1879 5,162,900 | 411,353,355 | 341,762,745 »590,610 53:728.055 23,972.348 77.+700,403 11,208,133 68,858,363 
bb esbeeeeness Hcese< 1880 5,100,500 | 428,332,871 | 355,805,939 | 72,526,932 53,972,3 23,431,057 77,493,445 12,851,312 66,317,859 
Sn ids Seahs nS vise 06 188r | 3,050,500] 429,534,655 | 356,997,104 | 72,537,400 56,379,248 23,441,205 79,820,513 13 089,414 65,484,687 
ihsivtentesedsssees 1882 3,534,087 | 449,602,347 | 372,850,956 | 76,751,301 60,504,274 24 565,860 85,070,134 13,338,788 248. 944 
ikkdendiensescsneees 1883 4,290,500 | 471,805,920 | 391,507,827 298,093 67,322,119 25,240,644 92,562,763 15,295,264 71,743,5 
Agg’s, 25 years... | genssepey | Saxgacnese D sseauede PS ee cenrere: $1,339,748,431 | $363,774.372 | $1,703,522,803 | $265,950,348 | $1,202, 321,276 
PAYMENTS MADE AND POoLicigEs [ssuED. 
PayMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS. Penns Segue Seas i | a at 
a Year Davies 
NUMBER OF COMPANIES. | Ending | Total Pay- | Total Pay- Total roy a 
or meats for ments for Dividend: Total Pay- holders Amount of Amount of 
Losses, Endow-|Lapsed,Surren-| 13 policy. |. ments to , Number. Senn Number.  seemaneseg 
mentsand (dered and Pur- ‘ rm | Policyholders. < 5 
Annuities. chased Policies. — 
$1,310,616 $129,450 $416,724 | $1,856,790 $14,116 9,261 $30,058,408 | 49,608 141,497,978 
1,360,000 243,954 497,848 2,101,802 62,333 12,639 35,589,934 | 56,046 163,703,455 
1,474,005 665,341 637.522 | 2,776,858 69,513 9 563 24,978,444 | 57,202 164 250,052 
1,705,610 468,235 627 574 | 2 801.419 85,867 17,430 rg hapa 64,252 183,962.577 
2,305,892 361,830 1,031,939 | 3,699,661 129,371 35,224 ,812,093 | 98,095 267,658,677 
3,130,659 497.7 1,036,912 | 4,581,325 141,182 32.198 155,803,897 | 146, 395,703,058 
4,125,442 691,382 1,475,212 | 6,292,036 277,700 , 261 245.427,057 | 209,392 80,882,253 
6,428,472 1,226,856 2,532,477 10,187,805 218,526 134,300 404,510,474 | 305,390 15,105,877 
e539 2,067,782 6,183,624 16,504,409 340, 361 158,605 471,011,744 | 401,140 | 1,161,729,776 
11,058,686 3,762,735 | 11,707,663 | 27,529,084 640,248 201,922 579,657,372 | 537,594 ay oy 
15,692,831 5,148,900 | 15,733,862 | 36,575,593 617,505 231,269 614,762, 656,572 | 1,836,617,819 
19,522,712 9,616,988 15,809,557 |  44,949.257 578,152 | “ 237,180 587,863,236 | 747,807 2,023,884,955 
28,773,041 | 13.263.390 | 14,624,608 | 50,661,0: 632,534 209,75 488,655,022 | 785,360 | 2,101,461,834 
25,672,380 | 13,922,009 | 20,077,999 | 59,672,3 528,008 201, 489.924.857 | 804, 444 2,114,742,591 
27,232,435 16,669,594 22.938,2 840,264 452.976 199,050 465,014,001 | 817,081 | 2,086,027,178 
25,797,860 | 22,453,955 | 16,617,01 64,808,833 376,619 144,783 351,803, 799,534 | 1,997,236,230 
27,174,631 | 20,414,574 17,900,605 65,489,810 304,062 133,095 299,276,3 774,625 | 1,922,043,146 
25,567,850 | 21,354,370 | 16,187,12 63,109,354 334,410 99.030 232,665, 1179 | 1,735-995.190 
26,103,286 19,152,318 15,397,370 60,652,974 350,785 1,909 178,283,617 | 633,096 | 1,556,105,323 
29,153,226 | 17,095. 14,637.449 | 60,886,669 249.350 67,049 | 156,501,129 | 612.843 | | 1,480,921,223 
31,684,522 | 12,207,823 | 13,479,013 | 57.371,958 278,272 | "112,025 | * 168,633,035 | °653.903 | *1,457.255.513 
30,032,174 9.923.026 | 13,171,992 | 53,127,192 339.355 456.905 235,589,538 | “860,219 | *1,524,609,743 
31,068,144 8,497.354 12,579,151 52,144,649 250, 929 222,582,483 | 627,38 1,540,089,680 
30... oe 29,826,874 9.255.077 13.555, 105 52,637,056 266,500 91,945 257,517,216 | 661,45) 1,637,648,872 
eas ‘3 1883 33,894.306 8,837,857 13,417,464 56,149,627 298,697 TIO, 302 ,064, 89 705,059 | 1,763,730,015 
Aggregates, 25 years ........ $448,354,657 | $2r7,838,554 | $262,274,651 | $928,467.86 $7.903,066 | 3,181,050 | $7,138,657,794 | ......- | Shotenensent 





* Includes industrial insurance, 
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Combinations to Maintain Rates Decided to be Illegal. 


SomE months ago the local Bard of Fire Underwriters of Indianapolis 
established a compact to maintain rates and appointed a local manager tu 
regulate things in connection therewith. A few weeks ago one of the 
agents brought suit against another for damages, claiming a violation of 
the compact by cutting rates. The case was tried in the Superior Court, 
and on April 3 Judge Walker decided for the defendant in substance as 
follows: That all such compacts are void for the reason that their en- 
forcement would be injurious to the interest of the public. Itis only 
where restraint is partial and for a good consideration, as well as a reason- 
able restraint, that itcan be upheld. As has been said, the ‘‘law barely 
permits and never encourages such contracts.” All presumptions are 
against agreements of that kind, In the agreexent in this suit no reason 
appears for the execution of such compact. To make an exception to in- 
surance would be contrary to the rule applying to all trades and classes of 
business. No good reason can be given why it should be made an excep- 
tion. A contract that destroys rivalry in business and stifles competition 
is prejudicial to public prosperity. That competition is the life of tradeis 
not the language of the street alone, but is a proverb of the law. The law 
favors trade, and its first aim is to promote the publicinterest. If the com- 
panies were all on the same footing—had the same number of agents, the 
same amount of capital stock, etc.—there might be a reason for establish- 
ing standard rates. Recognizing the rights of the public to an unrestricted 
competition in trade, one of its strongest demands is that great mon- 
opolies shall not be permitted to control prices and rule labor in their in- 
terest. 





The Underwriters Association of the South. 
THE following notice of the next meeting of the Underwriters Association 
of the South has been issued by President W. R. Lyman: 

The next meeting (being the thirteenth annual) of this association 
will be held inthe city of Louisville, Ky., begining on Wednesday, 
the 21st day of May ; and your particular attention is called to the same, 
at this time, in the hope that you will make your arrangements to be pres- ° 
ent, to lend your voice in the discussions which may take place looking 
to the proper development of underwriting interests in the South. 

I beg leave herewith to submit sections 2d and 3d of our constitu- 
tion, from which you will see that we are not a legislative body, charged 
with the adjustment of rates, and that our scope is purely advisory, and 
so being gives a wide room for discussion, 

ARTICLE II, Its object shall be to promote harmony and good practice 
among the profession, the interchange of views, opinions and personal experience, 
and the discussion of topics of a practical nature which may be presented for con- 
sideration. 

ARTICLE III. No person shall be eligible to membership in this association 
who is not an officer, manager, supervising and adjusting agent of a fire insur- 
ance company doing business in Virginia or Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Yexas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina or 
South Carolina. 

We desire to enlist the co-operation of local officers, general agents and 
field men within our district, in order that these annual meetings may 
properly reflect the underwriting sentiment of the South. 

Should you not be already connected with the association, we earnestly 
request you to send in your name to H, C. Stockdell, secretary, at At- 
lanta, Ga., in order that we may have your countenance and support, 

W. R. Lyman, President. 





Insuring Lost Articles. 
Tue Chicago Journal announces the formationof an insurance company 
at Brussels, called the Eureka, whose organization and object we pub- 
lished over six months ago. It is hardly possible that it takes that 
length of time for THE SpecTAToR to reach The Journal’s office. The fol- 
lowing is what we said last September of the Eureka: ‘‘ A wise man 
has said that thereis nothing new under the sun, but a new insurance 
company with certainly a most novel purpose has been started in Berlin, 
a city which daily receives the light of Sol. This organization has been 
‘ dubed ’ the appropriate name of Eureka, and the wisdom of its Pytha- 
gorean managers will be concentrated in the ‘means and ways of finding 
lost objects.’ Forthis worthy purpose a sort of clearing house for ob- 
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jects lost and found isto be established. The company will Supply ‘a 
long-felt want,’ and in the future no denizen of Berlin need bother his 
brains about misplaced hats, cigar cases, canes or umbrellas, for he shall 
have ready recourse to the Eureka, which will soon restore to him his lost 
article or the value thereof. Strange this thought did not first find pir, 
in Yankeedom rather than in staid Germany. The promulgators of the 
plan state that they have requested, with success, the co-operation of the 
railway authorities in the furtherance of their project.” The company has 
a capital of $40,000, and each subscriber pays a premium of two anda 
half francs a year and is registered, together with the articles insured, yp. 
der a certain number. 





The New Insurance Law of New Mexico. 
We are indebted to Trinidad Alarid, auditor of New Mexico, for the 
following transcript of the new insurance law passed by the territorial 
legislature at its recent session : 


SECTION 1. Section 23 of an act regulating insurance companies, approved Feb- 
ruary 18, 1882, shall be amended to read as follows: it shall not be lawful for any 
insurance company, association or partnership organized or associated for any form 
of insurance, incorporated by or organized under the law of any State of the United 
States or any foreign government, directly or indirectly to take or transact any 
business of insurance in this Territory unless possessed of $300,000 of actual paid-up 
capital (excepting companies transacting and confining their business exclusively 
to the insurance of plate glass against breakage, and all accident insurance compa- 
nies, either stock or mutual, which shall be possessed of $100,000 of actual paid-up 
capital or available cash assets, inclusive of any assets of any such company as shall 
be deposited in any other States or Territories or foreign countries for the especial 
benefit or security of the insured therein) ; and any such company desiring to trans. 
act any such business as aforesaid, by any agent or agents in this Territory shall 
appoint one attorney to accept service, which said attorney shall resi.le at the county 
seat of such county, and may be an agent of said company in each county in which 
agencies are established, and shall file with the Territorial Auditor a written instru- 
ment, duly signed and sealed, authorizing such attorney of said company to acknowl- 
edge service of process for and in behalf of such company in this Territory, consent- 
ing that such service of process, mesme or final upon such attorney, shall be taken 
and held as valid, as if served upon the company, to the laws of this Territory, or 
any other Territory or State, and waiving all claim of right or error for reason of such 
acknowledgment or service; and also a certified ‘copy of their charter or deed of 
settlement, together with a statement under oath of the president, or vice-president 
or other chief officers, and secretary of the company for which they may act, stating 
the name of the company and the place where located, the amount of its capital, 
with detailed statement of the facts and items as required from companies organized 
under the laws of this Territory, as per section 20 thereof; such statement shall also 
show to the full satisfaction of the Territorial Auditor that said company, if organized 
without the United States of America, has deposited in some one of the United 
States or Territories a sum of not less than $100,000 for the special benefit or security 
of the assured therein, and shall file also a copy of the last annual report, if any, 
made under any laws of the State, Territory or foreign country by which such com- 
pany was incorporated ; and no agent shall be allowed to transact business for any 
company whose capital is impaired by the liabilities as stated in section 20 of this 
act, to the extent of twenty per cent thereof, while such deficiency shall continue; 


and every insurance company doing business in this Territory, whether life, fire or * 


accident, shall by itself or authorized agent, under penalty of forfeiture of the 
license, publish a synopsis of its last preceding annual statement made to the Terri- 
torial Auditor of New Mexico, in a newspaper of general circulation published in 
such counties where each agency is established in this Territory; and if there be no 
such newspaper published in the county where the agency is established, the said 
statement shall be published in some newspaper of the Territory having general cir- 
culation in said county. Said synopsis of statement shall show the assets and 
liabilities of said company, and shall be published within sixty days after said com- 
pany shall have made its annual statement as provided in section 20 of this act. 
Upon the first day of January of each year every insurance agent doing business in 
the Territory of New Mexico shall make a sworn statement setting forth the life, fire 
or accident insurance companies represented by him and the amount received by 
him in premiums for the several companies, together with the aggregate amount of 
premiums by him received. This statement shall be forwarded to the Territorial 
Auditor before the first day of February of each year, and shall be accompanied by 
payment of the annual license, the amount of which shall be governed as follows: 
For agents whose premium receipts have been less than $10,000 for the past year, 
$25. For agents whose premium receipts have been more than $10,000 
and less than $20,000, the license shall be $50; more than $20,000 and less than 
$30,000, the license shall be $1co; more than $30,000 and less than $40,000, the 
license shall be $150; more than $40,000 and less than $50,000, the license shall be 
$200 ; after deducting ten per cent for the fees of the auditor the balance of such 
amounts collected on license shall be paid over to the Territorial Treasurer for the 
benefit of the public school fund. It shall not be lawful for any insurance company 
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der the laws of this Territory to transact business in any county in 
his Territory, without having duly authorized and commissioned at least one agent 
- Jf, who shall reside at the county seat thereof. It shall not be lawful for any 
a aoe alegal resident of this Territory under the laws thereof to solicit business 
te insurance company in any county in the Territory without paying to the local 
agent of said company the full and usual commission or brokerage for which the 
Jocal agent would be entitled had he solicited the business himself, and any com- 
mission or brokerage upon any business so secured by any agent not a legal resi- 
dent of the Territory may be considered a legal claim against the company repre- 
sented by such person or the agent himself, and the local agent may bring suit in 
any of the courts of this Territory against the said offending agent or the company 
he represents, or both jointly, and obtain judgment for all damages and costs aris- 


not organized un 


ing therefrom. 


The Reinsurance Reserve. 
Tue following is the correspondence published in The Journal of Com. 


which allusion is made elsewhere: 
80h New York, March 26, 1884. 
I would be very much obliged for information on the subject of what I believe is 
known as fire reinsurance reserve, which, as J understand, is the amount required 
by law to be set aside by insurance companies for the protection of policyholders, 
and to provide an ample fund wherewith to reinsure all risks which may be out- 
standing. Being interested as a policyholder in an English company it occurred to 
me, in the light of the heavy losses of 1883, to exanune its condition; and I find 
that the losses of that year exceeded the amount reserved on the rst of January, 
1883, twenty-nine per cent. This led me to an examination of the accounts of all 
the English companies, and I found to my surprise and alarm that the average of 
twenty-one companies reporting to the insurance department of the State of New 
York was 146, or forty-six per cent more losses than the reserve would cover. ‘The 
highest was 219, another 179, and from that down. Do not these figures show that 
the public are not protected, and that State supervision does not fulfill the object 
of its creation ? A PoLicyHOLDER. 


RepLy.—There can be no question about the fact that the law which was de- 
signed for the protection of the policyho der does not work as expected, ‘Ihe 
moment that the rate goes below a fair average return for the risk, the reservation 
ofa given proportion of the unearned premiums does not furnish a proper basis for 
such protection. Our correspondent is in error as to the year to which a portion of 
his figures apply. The deficiency for the year 1882 was twenty-nine per cent; but 
for 1883 the foreign fire insurance account stands as follows: 


Unearned premium reserves January 1, 1883.....----..+22-e-eseeeees $13.635.833 
Losses paid in 1883........cccccescccccccccccccccees Coccvccsececoccs 16,298,814 
i i? SUNTUR. . os «0nseenct0000080000seebronpeenbesoen $2,662,981 


This excess is only a fraction above nineteen per cent. If we examine the New 
York State companies’ report we find that the reserve was sufficient : 


Unearned premium reserve January I, 1883......--..ceeecseseceeceess $13,999.890 
EOE PO 18 1009 260. coccvcccnccccrccccsccceencovesescecbsosovesoe 13,647,696 
Pe NING oa ook a oii viss vv teccccecguisessecnpassuseteacosds $352,194 


The average rate for the State companies it will be seen was none too high, as 
the reserve barely covered the losses over, against which they are legally set for the 
protection of the policyholder. 

This is nothing new we presume to a majority of our readers who are especially 
interested in the subject. The foreign companies understand it as well as the home 
companies, and some of them smile, we have no doubt, at the fancied protection 
thus afforded. They are strong in themselves, and for the most part amply pro- 
vided with means to protect their customers ; but it is none the less true that these 
facts show the rate charged to be too low, and hence the object of the law is thereby 
defeated. Any reserve based on a given portion of the premiums is absurd as a pro- 
tection to a policyholder, since it fails at the very moment when it could be of any 
use, 

In good times, when the rates charged are sufficient to cover the risk and losses 
are not excessive, no protection is needed; and in hard times for the underwriters, 
when rates are reduced by unhealthy competition and the ratio of losses has in- 
creased, and a sufficient reserve ought to be insisted upon, the basis selected is seen 
to be insufficient. 

It is, besides, well calculated to stimulate a reckless policy, since a large volume 
of business, at whatever hazard, makes a better showing than a more conservative 
course. The reserve is not measured as it should be, by the actual risk, but by the 
volume of unearned premiums. 

Under the law, as it stands, all fire insurance companies, State or foreign, are 
required to reserve fifty per cent of the premiums on policies running one year or 
less from the date of issue, and a fro rata amount of premium on risks that are to 
run 4 longer term, without any regard to the amount at risk or the character of the 
tisk. It is evident that with the rates of insurance given by the foreign companies 
during the last two years, this State supervision does not, in the language of our 
inquirer, “‘ fulfill the object of its creation.” It favors the reckless and imprudent, 
it discriminates against the cautious and conservative, and it is a delusion and a 
Snare to the public, 

NEw York, April 8, 1884. 

Yours of the 4th instant contains a query in regard to the reinsurance fund or re- 


Serve which the fire insurance companies are required by law to provide to meet 
on unexpired risks, or to cancel outstanding policies, But in the consider- 





ation of the question both you and = pene seem to have failed to ob- 
serve that the losses stated to have been paid during 1883 were upon risks written 
during that year, as well as those sustained on soko in force at the beginning of 
the year, and that in order to determine the sufficiency of the reserve it will be 
necessary to ascertain the amount of losses paid during 1883 on the risks in force 
January 1, 1883, which the said reserve was designed to protect. Of the losses 
= during 1883 it will be fair to assume that the business of that year sustained 
osses equal to say 25 per cent of the premiums received during 1883, and by 
reference to the Superintendent's report we glean the foilowing results : 


FOREIGN COMPANIES—FIRE BUSINESS ONLY. 





Unearned premium reserve January 1, 1883..........----+0---+-se00- $13,635,833 
Losses paid in 1883........--c0.ssee pee AR. Bet AM $16,298,814 
Less losses paid on business written in 1883, being 25 per 
cent of receipts, $25,201,595........s.csssceeeecees 6,300,399 
Losses paid on risks in force January 1, 1883...... Scesesdenssennehuns 9,998,415 
Smee OF CUONENE GIET BIIG id nonce ceo censnseeeecisecncesccoente $3,637,418 
NEw YORK STATE COMPANIES—FIRE BUSINESS ONLY. 
Unearned premium reserve January 1, 1883.....--...---+0.---seeeeee $13,999,890 
COUSNR ME OE WEE) ccs eke enasgntuvsddhasneasdaecnode™ $12,705,455 
Less losses paid on business written in 1883, being 25 per 
cent of receipts, $23.650,091.....-.....eeeeeeceeeee 5,912,523 
Losses paid on risks in force January 1, 1883...........0.0+00 ses ener 6,792,932 
SE ORI BU IE cc cweessesccacervsandnsbetvcastacspwen $7,206,958 


While the increase of term business (policies written for three or five years) will, 
during the growth of such business, reduce somewhat the amount of the excess as 
above stated, the experience of every underwriter will demonstrate that the statements 
made are approximately correct, and that the reserve required by law is far in ex- 
cess of the sum required to meet losses on the business which such reserve repre- 
sents, and is to that extent a burden on the companies, an impediment to their 
growth, and the incubus which is year by year depleting their net surplus in pro- 
portion to the increase of their business. . NSURER, 

REPLy.--There is no little force in what our correspondent sets forth that the 
statement we made of the losses paid in 1883 necessarily included Yosses upon risks 
written during that year. The latter should be deducted in comparing the risks 
with the reserve of a single year. There is another disturbing element in the cal- 
culation to be found in the increase of the long term business, with its attendant 
large discounts from the rates charged on annual policies. If this were taken into 
account we think it would reduce the excess which he claims. We suppose that 
the figures for a series of years may be a fairer method of comparison in order to 
learn if the reserve reckoned as unearned premiums in the manner prescribed by 
law is sufficient to meet the losses. We have therefore compiled these for the last 
five years, separating the foreign from the domestic companies, ‘with the following 
result : 


FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES DOING BUSINESS IN NEW YORK, 
































| | 
Unearned 
YEAR. Premiums. Premium Losses Paid. 
Reserve. 
EE ann uedeh cian a eeuaentee | $13,655,505 $7,289,989 $8,557,404 
TEED So cccccececcveseds sce ccovess | 15,605,164 8,385,488 8,842,590 
TORE ncccccccccpecscncesescensse 18,838,325 9,024 082 11,435,035 
SEE bhdn ccenccsdecsaseqendsenets | 24,134,033 11,658,522 25,067,415 
SIRE ii ioc dcceuvinddoocssueereees 25,201,595 13,635,833 16,298,815 
| 
I iis costs cbcgcccondxad | $07,434.622 $50,593,914 | $60,201,259 
New YorRK STATE COMPANIES. 
Unearned 
Year. Premiums. Premium Losses Paid, 
Reserve. 
Bo, Potiane sae 
BBAD 2.0 cvccccccccesccccccsccecece $17,032,319 $10,851,209 $9,661,978 
TBBO.wccrccccece covcsccces Se esee 19,571,192 11,169 o22 9,984,424 
TOBE nc coccscccescccccceccoscces 21,226,247 12,669,824 | II 399.430 
GD ay scnensycctseberscokeseyass 20,879 927 13,781 599 11,896,463 
TEES cocccecccceqeeseentesbeseces 23,650,092 13.999,890 | 12,705. 455 





Totals .....cccsccecs.coseees| $108,359,777 $62,501,544 $55,647,456 


| 





The first of the above tables shows that the reserve, if,depended on to protect the 
insured, was not sufficient as a whole to secure the object of the law. In the latter 
table, confined to the State compar ies, it is far more than sufficient, and if such ex- 
cess as our correspondent states, ‘‘ is to that extent a burden on the companies, an 
impediment to their growth, and the incubus which is year by year depleting their 
net surplus in proportion to the increase of their business,’ then our original propo- 
sition is proved that the law is radically defective, and does not secure the object in 
view, and it is besides likely to be onerous and oppressive in its provisions. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 17, 1884. 


For the reasons hereinafter set forth I am constrained to differ from the statement 
of your correspondent ‘‘ Insurer,” that ‘‘ the experience of every underwriter will 
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demonstrate that the statements made ey the companies are approximately cor- 
rect,” and that the ‘‘ reserve required by law is far in excess of the sum required to 
meet losses on the business which such sum represents, and is to that extent a 
burden on the companies, an impediment to growth, and an incubus which is year 
by year depleting their net surplus.” There is great force in your reply that the 
figures of five years will be a fair test of the sufficiency of the reserve. I assume 
these figures as given by you in round numbers, reserve $113,000,000 and losses 
$116,000,000, and I further assume that the statements as made by the companies 
are correct. From the insurance reports of the five’years I have compiled the figures 
of six large well-known American companies, the united reserve of which amounts 
to $39,636,000, or very nearly one-third of the whole amount reported, and the 
losses amount to $28,527,000, or one-fourth of the whole. From your totals I de- 
duct the returns of these six companies, and the following startling result appears: 








TOUR TREES A DING OF FOE, 6.2 5555055 heidi ks ceddmees 566 Jyaseis $113,000,000 
Less reserve of six COMpaNi€S....--...... 0c eee eee eeeeer eee eeeeee 39,090,000 
I dia caiderds S50 bes!) ss see deliesvsgusab <i (ie ceeieehieemes $73,400,000 
Total losses as given by you .....-.....-2.....s0eceee $116 000,000 
BE GE GEE CONPONINE 6... hoes ees cciscenencss 28,500 000 
CE fans s cccienssn nooo egntoncnctnewe bo gtyeneesceseneeseegis 87,500,000 





Which shows a deficiency for 140 companies of about.........-.-++. $14,000,000 


Or nearly 40 per cent of the entire surplus held by all the companies reporting to 
the insurance department of the State of New York, home and foreign, in 1883. 
If the law had required that the amount of reserve should have been paid out by 
the companies and deposited with the Commissioner, the result of the five years’ 
operations would indeed have proved ‘‘ an impediment to growth,” an “incubus,” 
and ‘depletion of net surplus."’ I submit that these figures show that the reserve as 
by law established is by far too low, rather than ‘‘ far in excess of the amount re- 
quired."” Probably there would be found six more companies with almost equally 
favorable results as those above alluded to, but I selected them as being in all re- 
spects representative companies, and because they transacted so large a proportion 
of the business of the country. The average percentage of losses to reserve of 
these companies for five years was 72; while after the deduction there is left a per- 
centage of 120 for the remainder. UNDERWRITER. 


REPLY.—We print the above not for the purpose of making any invidious dis- 
tinction between the companies, but mainly to deepen the impression, which 
we trust has been produced by our former statements, that the fixed percentage of 
premiums is not necessarily a safe reserve, and the still more important fact that the 
competition to secure business has reduced the rates charged below a paying aver- 
age. - This is the fault chiefly of the insured. If the latter would look a little more 
at the character of the guaranty they purchase with their policy, and a little less at 
the rate they pay for it, the business would be better for all concerned. It isnot a 
healthy condition of things when the low rates make such a showing as we have 
presented. 











MERE MENTION. 


—Schenectady, N. Y., is arranging for new water-works. 

—A steam fire engine has been purchased at Anderson, S. C. 

—Appleton, Wis., has a system of water-works now of which it is 
proud. 

—The Germania Life Insurance Company has moved to 20 Nassau 
street, New York. 

—Fire wells have been sunk at Babylon, L. I., at various points, 
costing $3000. 

—The Northern Assurance Company has removed from 153 Broad- 
way, New York, to 21 Pine street. 

—At Perth Amboy, N. J., there is some labor trouble which has 
brought out certain incendiary acts. 

—The fires at Braddock, Pa., have alarmed the people and steps are 
being taken to secure fire protection. 

—Queen Victoria has knighted James J. Allport, lately elected a di- 
rector of the Lion Fire Insurance Company of London. 

—The Commercial Union Assurance Company has moved its head 
offices from 37 Wall street to 48 Pine street, New York. 

—The Minneapolis Fire and Marine Insurance Company, with a pro- 
posed capital of $300,000, has been organized at Minneapolis. 

—Several recent fires in Stamford, Conn., have excited that commu- 
nity up to the point of alarm and anxiety, especially as the indications 
are strongly suggestive of incendiarism. 

—Nouh A. Plympton of the Massachusetts Insurance Department is 
now an insurance agent at Worcester. The Sterling of New York bas 
appointed Plympton & Harris to be its agents there. 

—The home office of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany has forwarded to M. Bennet, Jr., the American manager, for dis- 
tribution in this country, seyeral fine chromo lithographs of Edinburgh 
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viewed from East Princess Street Gardens. The picture is qa Companion, 
piece to Loch Achray, with Ben Lomond in the distance, sent Out by the 
same company last year. 


—The eighteenth annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Under. 
writers will be held at the hall of the New York Board of Fire Under. 
writers, No. 115 Broadway, New York, on Thursday, May 15, and will p 
called to order at eleven o’clock. 


—At Glens Falls, N. Y., April 28, a fire broke out which destroyed 
the Music Hall building, the Opera House and the Presbyterian Church, 
together with fifteen stores and fully twice as many offices and the 
post office. It is estimated that the loss will exceed $100,000, 


—At Milwaukee suit has been brought against the Covenant Mutual 
Benefit Association in the Circuit Court, by F. P. and W. H. Smith, tor. 
cover $2500, the face value of a policy issued to Benjamin F. Smith, lay 
of Menasha, Wis. The issue of the suit will prove of much interest to, 
number of holders of policies in the same association throughout the 
State. 


—The following officers have been elected by the Wisconsin, Minne. 
sota and Dakota Fire Underwriters Union: C. W. Potter of Milwaukee, 
president ; J. F. Bates, vice-president for Wisconsin ; J. J. McDonald of 
Owatonna, vice-president for Minnesota and Dakota; |. C. Griffiths of 
Madison, secretary and treasurer; A. K. Murray of Si. Paul, assistant 
secretary. 


—For the better prosecution of the growing business the present firm of 
Kennedy & de Roode (successors to E. E. Ryan & Co.) of Chicago have 
separated, the former taking charge of the local agency at Chicagy, and 
Mr. de Roode assuming the sole management of the Western department 
of the Clinton and Providence-Washington Insurance Companies. This 
change is merely nominal as to the actual workings of the department, 


—In Newark the question has been agitating as to the large amount of 
tax money lost to the firemen of the State on account of the underground 
practices of many foreign fire insurance companies operating in the State 
without the permission of the authorities, and who pay no taxes or licenses, 
At a large fire in Newark not long ago half of the companies on the risk 
were not authorized to do business in the State: The board of trustees of 
the fire department fund have the matter under consideration. 


—The Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual Insurance Company has issued 
its first statement under the new organization as a stock company, the 
mutual organization and business having ceased entirely. The capita 
stock of $200,000 is all paid in, and the company remains mutual only in 
name, until it can apply to the next legislature for a change in name by 
dropping the word mutual. By this addition of $200,000 to the former 
cash assets, the company takes position among the millionaires, the tot 
assets being $1,124,972.76, with a net surplus of $600,614.45, or surplus 
as regards policyholders of $800,614.45. 


—On Thursday in the Massachusetts Senate, the bill to prevent distinc 
tion by life insurance companies against persons of color provoked some 
discussion. Senator Joyner asked the reason for the amendment limiting 
the bill to residents of this State. Senator Parker thought without this t- 
striction there was an opportunity tor some sharp practices. Senator 
Thomas opposed the bill. This was not a question of sentiment, but d 
business. It was an indisputable fact that the death rate among the co- 
ored people was greater than among whites. Whatever the cause of this, 
it was not in the power of the legislature to change the fact, and no bus- 
ness ought to be endangered by sentiment. Senator Loring defended the 
bill. Senator Cronin spoke strongly in its favor. He would not hare 
introduced such a bill; but, as it was here, he thought Massachusetts 
ought to take the lead in this matter, though it was early to make up 
tistics on the colored race. Senator Joyner said the rapidity of increas 
was proof of longevity. He objected strongly to the limitation proposedby 
Senator Parker's amendment. Senator Thomas thought the statement 
the senator from Berkshire, that a prolific race was a long-lived 10, 
was a monstrous one never before advanced. Senators Thomas, Crosit 
and Joyner indulged in a general cross-examining on the condition of 
colored people. The amendment to limit the provisions of the bill to it 
residents of this State was rejected by a light vote. The amendment 
change the word “‘ affidavit” to “ certificate” on the return of applicatiots 
for policies was adopted, and the bill was finally passed to be ¢ 


